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Chats With the Editor 


Mike's Marvelous Mystery 


There was a bad 
snowstorm blowing 
when Mike got out 
of school one after- 
noon. He jerked his 
collar up around his 
neck and dashed for 
the bus. 

It was amazing how quiet everything 
sounded, and how slowly the traffic was 
moving. All the buses were late, but Mike 
didn’t realize it. He saw one that looked 
like his and climbed aboard. 

After traveling several miles he glanced 
out the window and noticed that the streets 
didn’t look right. They weren’t! He was on 
the wrong bus! 

He would have to get another bus and go 
back. But did he have enough money for 
the fare? 

He felt in his pocket. Three nickels. The 
bus fare back to the school would be ten 
cents. The fare from school to home would 
be another ten cents. He didn’t have 
enough! 

Then another idea occurred to him, and 
he relaxed. He could get off the bus at the 
next stop and phone home and ask mother 
to come to the school for him. That would 
cost a nickel. The bus fare back to the school 
would be ten cents. The total would be 
only fifteen cents, exactly what he had. 

Accordingly, he got off at the next stop 
and walked to a drugstore on the corner. 
The building was crowded with people, 
mostly children from school trying to keep 
warm till their buses came. The place had 
a damp, close smell about it. 

Mike put a nickel in a phone and dialed. 
Really, considering the problem, things 
were working out remarkably well. 

He heard the phone ring on the other 
end, and then the line went dead. 

Mike had never known a phone to act 
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that way before. He hung up and looked 
for the nickel to come back, but it didn’t. 
He put in another—and dialed again. The 
phone rang once and died. 

He put in another nickel and dialed a 
third time. Again the phone rang once and 
died. 

Mike suddenly realized that his money 
was gone. He was alone, miles from home, 
with night coming on and a storm blow- 
ing, and no one to help him. 

Unless Jesus would. 

Mike was sure Jesus could. The Bible told 
of a thousand wonderful things Jesus did in 
days gone by. But would He? Would Jesus 
help a fellow only eleven years old find a 
dime to get home with—today? 

Mike had it figured out now that a dime 
would be enough. It would pay the fare 
back to school, and there was a friend who 
lived near the bus stop who had a phone he 
could use to call home. 

He closed his eyes right in the middle of 
that crowded store. “Dear Jesus,” he prayed, 
“please help me get a dime. I’m here all 
alone by myself, and there isn’t anyone else 
to help me but You.” 

He opened his eyes, and a very wonderful 
thing happened. A man walked into the 
store and looked all the boys over carefully. 
Then he said, “You, boy. Would you like 
to earn a dime?” 

He was pointing at Mike! 

“Yes, SIR!” Mike said. 

“Then come with me,” said the man. 
“My car’s stalled outside, and I need some- 
one to help me push it to the top of the 
hill in the next block. Will you do it?” 

Mike pushed, the car started, and with 
the dime for his fare he was soon on his 
way home, sitting in the bus, wondering at 
the marvelous mystery of it all. Why did 
the man’s car stall when it did? Why did the 
man look the boys over so carefully? Why 
did he offer to pay exactly a dime? Why 
did he pick on him? 

“Dear lovely Jesus,’ Mike whispered, 
“now I know You really do love me, not 
just because of what it says in the Bible, 
but because of what You did for me today. 
Thank You so much.” 


Your friend, 





























We hoped to find arrowheads. What we did 


find was much more exciting! 


A Night and a Day With a 
MOUNTAIN LION 


By VIOLA PAYNE 


Y OU can always count on rugged adven- 
ture when you're out with dad,” I told 
my sister, and so it proved the night and day 
we spent with the mountain lions. 

Dad liked to hunt for arrowheads in old 
Indian ruins, and when Mr. Clay, a rancher 
in New Mexico, told us we could hunt all 
we liked among the Indian ruins on his 
ranch, dad was all set, even though he’s 
seventy years old. 


My sister Mabel went along for the ride, 
and so did Margaret and John, age thirteen 
and ten. 

“You can find a place to camp in the edge 
of the forest, and you can climb to the ruins 
the next day,” Mr. Clay said. 

He drew some diagrams on a sheet of pa- 
per and we were soon bouncing along, fol- 
lowing his pickup over the miles. Aunt 

To page 16 
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Daddy saw the tracks and grinned. “Looks as if we had some lions around while we slept.” We 
didn’t think it was funny enough to grin about. And later that day daddy didn’t think so either. 
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Rehema was 


SNATCHED from the PRECIPICE 


By FERNE I. ELLINGWORTH 


LEASE don’t kill your baby. Give her to 

me,” came the pleading voice of the old 
pastor, his kinky hair gray from years in the 
Master's service. 

“No!” the father stubbornly refused. 
“You don’t know what you are asking, man. 
Misfortune, calamity, will befall you—sud- 
den death from no known cause, hunger, 
famine. You will be cursed to the day of 
your death. And we will get the blame for 
it.” The father rolled his eyes and glanced 
furtively over his shoulder. 

The pastor sighed. He well knew the 
fears in the father’s heart. He himself had 
been brought up with the same supersti- 
tions, but “perfect love casteth out fear,” 
and the love a Jesus was now in his heart. 

“I am not afraid,” he stoutly asserted. 
“Give me your baby girl and I will bring her 
up as my own. I will defy all the curses of 
your gods and you will see the power of my 
God. Please do not kill her,’ he begged 
again. 

The father hesitated. The rest of the 
group had gone on ahead and were now al- 
most lost to view in the tall grass and the 
bushes. Poor baby girl! She must die be- 
cause she cut her top teeth first instead of 
the lower ones! 

The father hesitated and Pastor Tuvako 
pressed his case. 

“Just leave the child,” he insisted. “Do 
not put her right on the edge of the cliff. 
Leave her in the bushes. Then go off and do 
not look back. You need not know what 
happens to her.” 

The father glanced around once more, his 
heart torn between love for his baby daugh- 
ter and fear of the evil spirits. No one had 


heard their planning. They were alone in 
the forest. 

Reluctantly yet hurriedly, and fervently 
renouncing any blame for future troubles, 
the father agreed, then ran off as fast as he 
could to catch up with the rest of the group 
already well on their way to the top of the 
cliff. 

Pastor Tuvako followed awhile, then 
carefully concealed himself in the bushes. 
His heart beat fast. What was this he was 
doing? Time and again he had tried to 
break through heathen superstition and cus- 
tom. It was like banging against a brick 
wall. Everyone knew that if a baby cut its 
top teeth first, a curse came on the home. 
Twins were a double curse, and the babies 
must be done away with at once or calamity 
would befall the whole village. 

The pastor's heart ached as he remem- 
bered the cliffs near his home where count- 
less small babies had been left, on the very 
edge, so that as soon as they squirmed or 
wriggled they would fall to the rocks below. 
Vividly he recalled the sorrow that had 
come into his own home, the terror in his 
heart, when as a young boy such a tragedy 
had befallen his family: his laughing, 
chubby baby sister, the joy and sunshine of 
their home, had been left on the cliffs to 
perish because she had cut her upper teeth 
first. He remembered that for a long time 
his mother had not sung as she went about 
her work. 

Then there was that unfortunate woman 
who had borne four sets of twins—eight 
lovely babies—all to be done to death sim- 
ply because they were twins. What a crush- 


To page 16 
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At the top is the cliff Rehema would have rolled over if Pastor Tuvako had not saved her. . . . The 
next picture is another view of the same cliff. If you look closely you can see twin boys. 
They are the sons of the author of this story, and they are standing where heathen twin babies 
were often left to die. . . . The girl and the man are Rehema and Pastor Tuvako. .. . And the three 
little babies are Pastor Tuvako’s triplet grandchildren sitting on the porch with their mother. 
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TWIST of the BLADE 


By TOM TUCKER 


pects COLT felt the eyes of the other 
students on him as he crossed the wide 
lawn toward Bill Wilson’s car. Bill was 
gunning the motor impatiently. 

Dennis pulled open the door, got in, and 
slammed it after him. With a squeal the car 
leaped forward and nosed into the stream of 
traffic. Several boys watched enviously from 
the school steps. Dennis grinned and kept 
his face straight ahead, pretending not to 
notice the attention. 

They'd gone a quarter of a mile before 
Bill Wilson spoke. “Let’s drop by The Box,” 
he said. 

Dennis hesitated. He had promised his 
mother he’d be home early today to give her 
a hand with some cleaning she was doing. 
But it was fun to go to The Box—a small 
restaurant where the fellows hung out. It 
was especially fun with Bill. Bill Wilson 
was pretty important. Just to be seen with 
him put you in good standing. 

“Sure—let’s do,” Dennis said. He would 
help his mother some other time—the first 
chance he had. In fact, he'd help her a lot 
extra to make up for this. She'd understand, 
Dennis told himself. 

Bill guided the car onto the main high- 
way, music blaring from the radio. Con- 
versation was kept to a minimum, for the 
boys had to shout to make themselves heard. 
Neither of them considered turning the 
volume down. Part of the fun of having a 
radio in your car was playing it full blast. 

The tires squealed loudly as Bill turned 
off the highway into the parking lot beside 
The Box. Slamming doors cut the silence of 
the afternoon, and the two boys strode into 
the restaurant. 

Two hours slipped by swiftly. Four times 
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Dennis felt uncomfortable as he turned 
down cigarettes the other boys offered. He 
didn’t smoke; he didn’t swear; he was care- 
ful what he talked about. But he didn’t want 
to appear different; he wanted the other fel- 
lows to like and accept him. They were tough, 
real men. He felt uneasy not acting more like 
them. The next cigarette he was offered, he 
decided, he’d accept. No sense being a goody- 
goody. 

But then they left. Bill had “something 
doing” that evening and had to get home. 
He dropped Dennis off, and Dennis 
shouted, “So long!” as Bill roared away. 
When he turned toward the house, he saw 
for just a second his mother’s face at the 
window. 

At once he felt cheap. He should have 
kept his promise and come directly home. 

Mrs. Colt was in the front room. “Hi, 
Mom!” he called out as he entered. She was 
bent over a table, polishing with a soft rag. 

“Hello, Dennis,” she said, and smiled. 
But she did not look away, and Dennis felt 
his face redden. 

“I’m sorry. I—I forgot all about promis- 
ing to help you,” he lied. “I’m sure sorry.” 

Mrs. Colt looked down then, and began 
to polish the table again. “She knows I’m 
lying,” Dennis thought. “Is there anything I 
can help you with now?” he said, a little 
too loudly. 

Mrs. Colt screwed the cap on the bottle 
of furniture polish and then sat down. She 
motioned toward the chair next to her. “I'd 
like to talk with you a moment, Dennis.” 

“Sure, Mom,” he said. “What about?” 

Mrs. Colt looked at him for a moment be- 
fore speaking. “About your . . . friend.” 

“Who? Bill Wilson?” 














“Yea.” 

“What about him?” 

“I don’t think you should see so much of 
him, Dennis.” 

“But, Mom! He’s my best friend!” 

“I'm not so sure that he is. You're chang- 
ing, Dennis, and not for the better. I think 
you are associating with the wrong boys.” 

“Aw, but Mom, Bill’s swell! He and I are 
just like that!” 

“But, Dennis, you know as well as I that 
Bill is ‘tough.’ He wants you to be ‘tough.’ 
Don’t you see that nothing but harm can 
result from such a friendship?” 

Dennis stared at his hands, then rubbed 
a grease spot against the leg of his Levis. He 
knew she was right, but he still liked Bill. 
He said nothing. 

“When another boy can make you break 
promises and then lie to your own mother, 
it’s time to stop and think about your 
friendship,” Mrs. Colt said, standing up, 
“Think it over.” 

Dennis raised his eyes to meet hers. 
sorry,” he said softly. 

Mother smiled, then turned and left the 
room. Dennis sat a long while in the silence 
of the empty room. Suddenly he smashed his 
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Dennis hesitated. Then without a word he knelt with 


the others and watched as Bill dealt out the cards. 





right fist angrily into the palm of his left 
hand. 


“Come on, Colt. Give it a try,” Bill was 
saying. “What’s the matter with you, any- 
way?” 

Dennis had been invited with Bill and 
several other boys to one of their homes. 
Now, as the fellows sprawled on the floor 
in the empty house, Bill pulled out a deck 
of cards and suggested playing. 

“I don’t gamble,” Dennis said. 

“You can afford to lose a few pennies,” 
Bill said. “Besides, you'll probably have be- 
ginner’s luck and win yourself a dollar or 
more.” 

“I figure it’s wrong to gamble, even for 
pennies,” Dennis said. 

One of the other fellows looked at Bill 
disgusted. “What did you bring him along 
for? He’s some mommy’s boy!” 

“He’s OK.,” Bill muttered. 

“Aw, go on home,” the other boy said to 
Dennis. “You give me a pain.” 

Dennis stood up. “I'll be seeing you,” he 
said to Bill. 

“No need to shove off,” Bill said without 
looking up. 

Dennis hesitated. 

“Look,” Bill said suddenly. “We'll just 
play this game for match sticks. No harm in 
that, is there? Come on, Colt, and I'll deal 
you in.” 
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PECAN- DATE SPREAD 
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SPREAD AND 
SERVE 
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Dennis hesitated. Card playing was 
wrong. Yet he could not stand to face the 
ridicule of the other boys. Without a word 
he knelt beside them and watched wordlessly 
as the cards were dealt. 

The game was easy to learn. By the time 
they had finished the first hand Dennis had 
won ten match sticks. “You would have 
made yourself a dime if we had been play- 
ing for pennies. What do you say? Willing 
to quit this kid stuff?” the boy asked, point- 
ing at the matches. 

Dennis felt the excitement of winning 
keen and hard within him. The other boy 
was grinning at him—almost friendly. 

“Sure,” Dennis said. “Sure. Let’s go!” 

It was nearly three hours later when 
Dennis stood up, on stiff legs, and shook his 
head. “I’m sorry. I'm clean broke.” Men- 
tally he counted his losses: one dollar and 


seventy-two cents. He wouldn’t have any 


lunch money for a week. 

“That’s too bad, Den. Better luck next 
time,” one boy said. 

“Sure,” Bill Wilson said. “Next time, 
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now that you've got the hang of the game, 
you'll probably wipe us out!” They all 
laughed. Except Dennis. 

“Yeah . .. sure,” Dennis said. But his 
smile was tight. 


It was Bill Wilson’s idea. “Sure. Every 
now and then one of us gets busted. But 
you don’t need to stop playing. You'll never 
win if you don’t play. So we just use IOU’s.” 

“That seems foolish to me,’ Dennis said, 
feeling his stomach contract with hunger. 
He'd had no lunch that day. No money. 

Bill shrugged. “How are you going to win 
if you don’t play? Come on—we're going to 
have a game this afternoon.” 

“I don’t know,” Dennis said, shaking his 
head. He had planned to hunt for an odd 
job to make some lunch money. 

“O.K. It’s your funeral,” Bill said, shrug- 
ging, and turned to leave. 

Dennis frowned. The idea of playing 
cards to win lunch money was a good deal 
more inviting than mowing a lawn or 

To page 15 














| HUMAMERS are FUN 
a e By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 





HUMMINGBIRD became so tame for 
me one year that he would alight 
within a foot of where I was sitting. 
I could continue reading, or whatever else 
I was doing, and he would stay where he was 
and watch me. If I made any quick move- 
ment, he would lift himself on his quiver- 
ing, iridescent wings and wait, hovering, to 
see what might happen next. 
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Every morning the hummer would come back and wait 
till | gave him a shower. He got angry if | didn’t! 





When I worked in the flower garden, 
which was his special province, or when I 
walked about the yard, he circled over me, 
darting back and forth as if he were fas- 
tened to a spring. Every morning when I 
went out the back door I would find him 
waiting for me, his little toes grasping a 
wire of the grape arbor. 

One day when I was sprinkling the grass, 
he flew to the clothesline and _ perched 
where the spray hit him. He shook and 
flapped his wings until he had had a satis- 
factory bath. After that I made a practice of 
sprinkling the clothesline every morning, 
and he came. Sometimes, as if he needed 
only a shower, he flew back and forth a time 
or two in the spray. But what a commotion 
he made if I didn’t turn the water on for 
him some morning! He would dive bomb 
me, almost hitting my head, then dart to the 
clothesline, ruffle himself, then back at me 
again. And he wouldn't give up until I got 
the sprinkler going. 

A visiting naturalist told me that this 
kind of hummingbird is attracted to red. He 
suggested that if I dressed in red I might get 
my hummingbird to light on me, especially 
since it was already so tame. 

I put on a robe and a scarf, scarlet from 
tip to toe, and my friend stayed to see what 
would happen. I held a little twig in my 
fingers about even with my waist. It took 
quite a time, but my patience paid off. That 
little quivering bit of color came to rest, al- 
most touching my finger! How I feasted my 
eyes on his glossy feathers! I held my 
breath, but my heart hammered so hard 
from the thrilling experience that I think 
it must have disturbed him. After perhaps 
thirty seconds he took to the air again. 

One day another hummingbird came and 
hovered over my flowers. Like a feathered 

To page 15 
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INDIAN UPRISING INVADES 
LONE PINE! 


B. H. MATTHEWS, Reporting 


AHOO! Yippee! With Indian war 

whoops, head feathers, and gasoline-fed 
steeds, more than eleven hundred “braves” 
and “squaws” from all over California, Utah, 
Nevada, and New Mexico descended on the 
sagebrush flats of Georges Creek near Lone 
Pine, California, recently for the Pacific Un- 
ion Pathfinder Camporee, the biggest cam- 
poree Pathfinders have ever held! 

It was no “come as you are” affair! Many 
moons earlier every brave had carved 
wooden spoons and forks. They were pre- 
pared to eat at tables lashed together from 
saplings, and to cook their food over fires 
built in homemade charcoal burners. 

The four-day campout was packed with 
fun, thrills, surprises, play, and work—even 
a bit of sadness, when one unit’s tents were 
destroyed by a fire unguarded in the wind. 

There were hikes along the snow-covered 


streams of nearby Mount Whitney, and 
down into the desolation that was Death 
Valley. There was the chilly fun of explor- 
ing an old mine that once kept 56 wagons 
operating day and night to carry its bullion 
to civilization. There was an airplane that 
dropped thousands of peanuts. 

No camper will ever forget the thrilling 
mountain descent on ropes from Whitney’s 
cliffs, or the real Navaho ceremonial dances, 
or the terrific wind that whipped the camp 
(and nearly froze the campers) for a day 
and night. And every camper took home 
with him memories of thought-provoking 
stories, thrilling powwows, closely won con- 
tests, and (in many cases) the flavor of 
burnt toast from his own stove! 

It was a great affair. Hats off to Big Chiefs 
Miller Brockett and Harry Garlick, who did 
so much to make it possible. 























{ 





Elder Miller Brockett, camporee director, shows the official camporee souvenir. . . . The magnifi- 
cent mountains that rose up beside the camp. . . . Some of the Pathfinders that came, listening 
to stories... . Worm’s-eye view of B. H. (Uncle Ben) Matthews demonstrating how to come down a 
mountain. . . . Girls from Stockton, California, singing. . . . Line-up for choosing the best cooking out- 
fit... . One of the tepees at night. (Opposite page) A real Indian at campfire, watched by Elder Harry 
Garlick, associate director. Cover picture shows African Missionary R. L. Osmunson telling a story. 
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Pam never feels lonely any more. 





NOBODY HOME EXCEPT 


I" WAS a bright summer day but Pam 
Noble was feeling blue. She had just 
come into the house and as usual it was as 
empty as a clean plate. Of course, there was 
furniture—the most expensive kind. But 
the rooms looked just about as homey as a 
furniture store. 

“I guess I’m just a funny-bunny with 
square ears, but I'd like to find my family 
home once in a while, at least one of them,” 
she complained to herself as she walked 
into the kitchen to get a drink of water. 

“Mother is usually at a card party, Helen 
is always out with her friends, and dad—” 
she gulped unhappily. “Dad is almost al- 
ways drunk.” She hated the word. 

She went outside and sat under a shade 
tree in the back yard, and the depressing 
thoughts continued. 

“Dad used to be so much fun. But that 
was so long ago it almost seems like a 
dream. We used to be a happy family. Now 
there’s only quarreling when we're to- 
gether.” 

A jingling telephone broke into her 
thoughts. 

Dad's voice greeted her when she picked 
up the phone. “Pam, is your mother there?” 

“No. Is there anything I can do?” 

“Tell her that we're having a dinner 
guest—Mr. Wentworth, an old friend of 
mine. We'll be home at six and we'd like to 
eat right away.” 

When Pam turned from the phone she 
glanced at the clock. Almost five. “No tell- 
ing when mother will get here,” she told 
herself. “Mr. Wentworth will expect a 
home-cooked meal. I'll have to start dinner 
at once, but—oh, dear, this business of being 
alone! I have no idea what mother would 
prepare for special company.” 
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By MARYANE G. MYERS 


Shortly before six o’clock Mr. Wentworth 
arrived. Pam was flying around the kitchen, 
putting finishing touches to pans of bub- 
bling carrots and green beans, and trying to 
set the table at the same time. 

Mr. Wentworth, a pleasant-looking man, 
followed Pam into the kitchen and smiled 
broadly as he sniffed the fragrant air. 

“Evidently you are a fine cook,” he com- 
plimented. 

“Not really. I'm what you might call 
‘substitute’ cook. I cook when nobody else 
is here—which is pretty often!” 

She hadn’t meant to say the last. “I mean, 
I—I wish my family would stay home a lit- 
tle bit more. It’s lonesome around here at 
times.” 

The man sat down on a stool. “I know 
how you feel.” There was understanding in 
his voice, as if he knew the whole problem. 
He continued, “I used to feel the same way. 
Then I learned something that made me 
very happy—we are never really alone. 
Jesus is by our side, a real Friend, ready to 
help whenever we need Him. He will make 
everything turn out all right if we talk to 
Him about it and trust Him.” 

Pam dropped a spoon on the drainboard. 
“Do you honestly believe that?” 

“Indeed I do. I know from experience.” 
He folded his arms and looked at her seri- 
ously. “Pam, do you pray?” 

She shook her head. “I used to when I 
was little, but things are different now. 
Nobody in the family prays.” 

If Pam had expected a lecture or scolding 
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Mr. Noble snatched up the rose bowl angrily. But 
that was the last time he ever came home drunk. 








-PT JESUS 
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she was disappointed. “Try it again. You 
will find new happiness,” Mr. Wentworth 
said. 

Dinner turned out to be a great success. 
In fact, the whole evening was the most en- 
joyable one Pam could remember. 

Father told his guest about his hardware 
store. Then they talked of old times and 
old friends they had known when they at- 
tended church together. Later in the eve- 
ning Helen played the piano and they all 


sang hymns from a songbook Mr. Went- 
worth had brought along in his car. 

Before Mr. Wentworth left he invited the 
family to go to church with him on Satur- 
day. He was so persuasive that Pam and her 
father could not refuse. 

Going to church with dad and Mr. Went- 
worth was like a dream—almost too good 
to be true. When Pam entered the junior 
department a boy greeted her politely and 
gave her a songbook. A couple of friendly 
girls motioned for her to sit with them. The 
program was interesting and the lesson in- 
spiring. It seemed better than any Sunday 
school she had ever attended. 

“T'll come back next week,” Pam prom- 
ised Karen Jones, her new Sabbath school 
friend. 

Karen seemed delighted. “Remember, if 
you haven’t a way my family and I will be 
glad to stop by. We don’t live far from 
you.” 

Within a couple of weeks there was a 
great change in the whole Noble family, es- 
pecially in dad, Pam noticed. For three 
weeks she and her father went to church 
and prayer meetings regularly with Mr. 








Wentworth. A couple of times her mother 
and sister went too. 

Pam didn’t feel alone any more. Even 
when her family was not at home she still 
had a Companion, the best in the world. She 
was so happy she often knelt and thanked 
Jesus for His kindness. He was very real to 
her. 

People in the Seventh-day Adventist 
church were friendly. Even mother and 
Helen liked them. Karen’s father started a 
series of Bible studies with the family. Dad, 
of his own accord, did not take a drink for 
almost two weeks. 

“Everything will be all right now,” Pam 
thought. That was why she thanked Mr. 
Wentworth when he shook hands to say 
good-by. 

“Keep praying,” he told her. “Remem- 
ber, no matter what happens Jesus is always 
near to help you.” 

What could happen? she wondered, then 
forgot his words until one night a few 
weeks later. 

It was Bible study evening. Pam had just 
put the last dinner plate into the dishwasher 
when Mr. Noble unexpectedly staggered in 
and slammed the back door. He had been 
drinking heavily. 

“W-would you like to eat now?” Pam 
asked, sickened at the sight that reminded 
her of past unhappiness. “We've kept every- 
thing warm.” 

He ignored her question. “Get your 
mother. Tell her to come here right away!” 

Evidently Pam did not move fast enough. 
“I told you to bring your mother here. I 
don’t mean tomorrow. I mean RIGHT 
NOW!” His voice was angry, loud. 

The girl fled from the room. 

Instead of waiting, Mr. Noble followed 
her into the living room. He went to the 
sofa where his wife was sitting. 

“Yes, I’m drunk,” he growled. “But I 
know what I’m saying. This is it—there will 
be no more Bible studies in this house.” He 
waved his arms, “Call the man—call him 
right away. No more Bible studies! He must 
not set foot in this house again!” 

“Dad, how can you talk like that?” Pam’s 
voice was shaking. “Mr. Jones hasn’t done 
anything to offend you.” 

“Keep still! He isn’t going to get a 
chance.” Mr. Noble glared. “Nobody in our 
family will ever go back to that church and 
that’s definite!” 

To Pam’s dismay her mother said, “That 
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suits me fine. I'll call him. I just went along 
to please you.” 

“Nobody—no church is going to change 
my way of life. I'll do what I please. I'll 
drink if I want to.” He picked up a bow! of 
roses and slammed it to the floor in a splat- 
ter of flying glass. 

Mrs. Noble jumped up. “Remember that 
whatever you break tonight you must re- 
place tomorrow. You'll have to pay for it.” 

Pam had heard the same words before. 
They usually had a quieting effect on her 
father. But this time he became even more 
infuriated. 

“Don’t tell me what to do. Don’t you 
dare!” An ash tray sailed through the air and 
knocked over a table lamp. 

Pam ran to her room and fell on her 
knees beside the bed. “Everything was so 
happy for a while,” she sobbed. “Please 
make everything all right again. Jesus, 
please help us to be Christians. Help dad 
not to drink any more.” 

Heavy footsteps came into the room. 
“Quit praying!” Mr. Noble bellowed. “Quit 
praying, I say!” 

It was then that Pam remembered Mr. 
Wentworth’s words, “Keep praying. Remem- 
ber that no matter what happens Jesus is al- 
ways near to help you.” 

The girl’s sobs grew louder. “Jesus, help 
dad right now. Help him to be a Christian. 
He doesn’t want to drink or be mean.” 

Mr. Noble took a step closer, cursing. 
Then he turned and left the room. How- 
ever, in a few minutes he returned. 

“Stop it!” he ordered. 

“Dear Jesus, please help dad to be a 
Christian. Please help him!” 

“He'd better help you. I’m going to give 
you the thrashing of your life. I'll teach you 
to disobey me!” Mr. Noble roared. 

His strong hands grabbed Pam’s shoul- 
ders and jerked her to her feet. 

“Daddy,” she cried, looking up into his 
face, “Jesus loves you. He died to save you 
from a life of sin. You can’t go back now.” 

The man raised his hand to slap her. 
Suddenly he stopped. “Pray for me,” he 
cried softly as he dropped down on his 
knees in the center of the room. “Ask 
God to forgive me for trying to run away 
from His love.” 

A few months later there was a baptism 
in the Seventh-day Adventist church. 

Pam, sitting beside her father, watched 
mother and Helen step down into the wa- 
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ter. It reminded her of the day when she 
and dad had been baptized together. 

“Now we're all in God’s family,” she 
thought happily. “Someday we'll share a 
heavenly home, something like this one, 
only sweeter.” 

She smiled as she thought what kind of 
furniture her home in heaven might have. 
“Probably different from what we have now. 
But one thing will be the same,” she told 
herself. “Jesus will be there.” 





Hummers Are Fun 
From page 9 

bullet, my bird made for him. The trespasser 
left like a rocket. But a few minutes later 
my bird was back to preen himself on his 
favorite perch in the grape arbor. All that 
summer those two birds fought over that 
bed of flowers. My bird was always victori- 
ous, for the time at least, but the intruder 
was never frightened badly enough to stay 
away for long. 

Perhaps you do not have my type of 
hummingbird. It depends on where you live. 
There are 320 species, so that there is at 
least one in each part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as far north as Alaska. However, be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the At- 
lantic Ocean there is but one species, the 
ruby-throat. The Eastern Hemisphere has 
none. 

A few hummingbirds winter in North 
America but most of them migrate to Mex- 
ico, Yucatan, and even Brazil for the winter 
months. Brave little travelers, they come 
north as soon as the flowers begin to open. 
They are able to store such a minute amount 
of food and they burn their fuel so fast that 
some naturalists say they cannot possibly 
fly the five hundred miles across the water 
from the southern edge of the Gulf of 
Mexico to Central America. But they do it 
just the same. 

They build tiny, dainty nests lined with 
plant down, on tree branches in woods and 
orchards. They are not afraid of people as 
some birds are. Often they come back year 
after year to the same place. 

Perhaps because he had no mate, or be- 
cause some tragedy befell him, mine did not 
return the next year. Other hummers came 
and sipped at my flowers, but none re- 
mained to sit beside me or to beg me for a 
bath. None came to chase the others away. 
I felt as if I had lost a friend. 


Twist of the Blade 
From page 8 


sweeping out a garage. What if he lost? 
But hadn't Bill said that he’d probably start 
winning now that he knew the game? 

The temptation was too gieat. He gave 
in. “Bill?” 

“Yes?” 

“Changed my mind.” 

Bill grinned. “Thought you would. Come 
on, let’s go.” 

They climbed in Bill’s car and sped away. 
Suddenly, for no apparent reason, Dennis 
remembered he still hadn’t helped his 
mother. Well, tomorrow he'd go straight 
home from school and help her. In fact, he’d 
help her tonight—just as soon as he won 
some lunch money. 

Dennis didn’t win. He lost more than a 
dollar. As he wrote out the IOU notes, the 
boys looked at him closely. “You do intend 
to pay first thing next week?” 

“Yes,” Dennis promised, realizing sud- 
denly that he was already losing his next 
week’s lunch money. 

The following day Dennis played again. 
This time he started to win and in the 
excitement he gambled quite unwisely. 
Suddenly he was losing. Fast. At the end of 
the game he signed his name to a note for 
more than four dollars. “Here,” he said, 
holding out the IOU to the winner. 

But the boy didn’t take it. He looked at 
Dennis for a long moment, then turned 
toward Bill. “I don’t figure I can trust him 
with that much,” he said, and then looked 
back at Dennis. “I want half of it now.” 

“But I haven't got it,’ Dennis said help- 
lessly. 

“Then,” the boy said, taking the note, 
“you'd better get it fast. I want the money 
tomorrow night.” 

“I can’t get it by then,” Dennis said. 

“You'd better think of a way,” the boy 
said. 

“Besides, tomorrow's Friday. I'll be in 
church tomorrow night.” 

“You'd better be here with the money at 
eight o'clock,” the boy said narrowly. 

Dennis shrugged helplessly and turned to 
Bill. But Bill was carefully placing the pack 
of cards in their box. He did not look up. 

Suddenly Dennis was scared. What did 
he do now? He had no way to raise so much 
money so soon. 
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He looked around at all the fellows. 
They were all staring back at him. Hard. 

“O.K.,” Dennis said. “O.K., I will.” 

But how he would get the money Dennis 
had no idea. On the way home he earnestly 
wished he'd never weakened and _ started 
playing cards. Gambling was so stupid. So 
dangerous. 

When Bill dropped him off, Dennis said 
desperately, “You couldn't lend me the 
money could you, Bill?” 

Bill shook his head. “No. Afraid that’s 
your problem, fellow. I can’t help you.” 

Dennis stood for a long moment staring 
helplessly as Bill's car disappeared in the 
distance. 


( What will Dennis do to raise the money? 
Find out next week.) 





Snatched From the Precipice 
From page 4 


ing burden of sorrow for the young mother, 
to lose eight babies so needlessly! 

The wails of the party in the distance 
suddenly increased in vigor, bringing the 
old pastor back to the present. Here at last 
was a chance, a God-given opportunity, to 
save one baby! He determined not to give 
up the struggle easily. This baby girl would 
take the place of the long-lost sister, and fill 
the emptiness that had been in his heart so 
long. 

He peered through the leafy branches of 
his hideaway. The father had taken the baby 
as instructed. The rest were going off, not 
looking back through their tears to see what 
the father did. Pastor Tuvako watched as 
the man laid the child on the ground, 
glanced around muttering to himself, then 
hurriedly rejoined the group. As their heart- 
broken wails died away in the distance, 
Pastor Tuvako came out of his hiding place 
and rushed to the baby. Tenderly he picked 
her up in his arms. 

“Aha, little one,” he crooned, hugging her 
close. “You shall be mine. You shall live to 
testify to the power of the God of heaven.” 

Mrs. Tuvako was busy preparing the eve- 
ning meal when her husband burst into the 
house. 

“Wife! See what I have here! A baby for 
you!” 

“A baby!” Mrs. Tuvako sat down in sur- 
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prise, holding out her arms to take the child 
from him. “Wherever did you get it?” 

Words tumbled over each other as the 
pastor poured out his story. 

“And so now she is ours,” he finished. 
“We saved her from death, and we will 
love her and bring her up knowing of the 
love of Jesus. Who knows? Perhaps one 
day she will be a missionary to her own 
people!” 

His wife nodded her head slowly, cud- 
dling the baby in her arms. 

“You will be ours, little one.” She hugged 
her close. “Our little Rehema, our very own 
blessing.” 

Today Rehema is happily attending the 
mission school at Bwambo, and is planning 
to be baptized soon. Her foster parents are 
proud of the daughter they snatched from 
certain death, and she is a great comfort to 
them. 

Now dear old Pastor Tuvako is the proud 
grandfather of triplets. His son has three 
baby granddaughters at play, and the old 
pastor thinks back on the days when there 
would have been no hope for these precious 
children. Don’t you suppose he’s glad that 
the story of Jesus is spreading over his land, 
giving these babies a chance to grow up? I 
know he is! 


A Night and a Day With a 
Mountain Lion 


From page 3 


Mabel and I took turns opening gates till 
Mr. Clay waved good-by. 

We were in a beautiful campsite. A 
spreading valley rolled to the north against 
a high rocky barrier. In the center of the 
rimrock, gleaming like a jewel in a brooch, 
was an Indian cliff dwelling. The forest 
tumbled against each side of our grassy 
clearing, so it was no trouble to find wood. 
Margaret and John jumped out as soon as 
the car scraped to a stop. 

Even before wood was gathered for the 
evening fire, Aunt Mabel and I began ex- 
ploring. Strolling up the hill that loomed 
across the west side of the camp, I heard 
John asking, “Granddad, are there any wild 
animals around here?” 

“Lots and lots of deer and coyotes. Maybe 
a few wolves and bear; once in a while a 
mountain lion. Come, let me show you a 
deer trail.” 
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We were climbing one as he spoke, a 
dainty path marked with tiny hoofs. We 
pressed around the fragrant juniper to the 
crest of the long, flat-topped hill. I stepped 
across a level space and stared down across 
a hundred feet of tumbled rocks, grottos, 
and rock caves. 

“Whew!” I exclaimed. “Daddy can pick 
quite the places to camp! The wilder they 
are, the better he likes them. It surely looks 
as if he has picked a wildcat den this time.” 

“Worse than that!” Aunt Mabel gasped 
in a low, horrified voice. “Viola! Will you 
please come and look at this awful track?” 

I joined her instantly. We stared at a cat 
track so huge it would have covered a sau- 
cer. Apparently there had been a shower a 
few days before, and the animal had strolled 
by while the earth was still wet. 

“I don’t know much about tracks,” Aunt 
Mabel spoke again, “but my guess is that 
this is a mountain lion, and a big one!” 

I shuddered. “Then I don’t want to stay 
here tonight! Let’s go down and tell daddy 
what we found! Why didn’t Mr. Clay tell us 
there are lions in this country?” 

“I guess he’s used to them,” Aunt Mabel 
said. “I’m not!” 

Going back, we were sure the trail had a 
more sinister appearance. I kept looking be- 
hind. But a cheery fire was crackling at the 
camp, and the smell of wood smoke 
greeted. us. Daddy was breaking pifion 
limbs and telling about the time he once 
robbed a wild-bee tree west of the Tapici- 
toes post office and got a whole tubful of 
honey. When we told him about the tracks 
he barely paused in his story. “Oh, a few 
panther may come across these ridges to 
catch a wild horse or a deer. They like them 
much better than humans. They would 
probably run from you unless you met one 
near a den of cubs.” 

“Then I hope the deer and wild horses 
are plentiful this year,” I whispered. 

It was quite plain that nothing was going 
to stop daddy from getting to that Indian 
ruin. In spite of his seventy years he was 
so wiry from a life out of doors that I had 
not the slightest doubt he would lead the 
way. As the light faded from the canyon 
and the fire flared higher, he began to point 
out to the children a line of approach. 

I became busy with other things, impor- 
tant things like stirring potatoes and set- 
ting a panful of beans on the coals. Aunt 
Mabel and I whispered to each other that 


daddy seemed never to camp where there 
was any water. 

As night came on, the beauty and loneli- 
ness of the spot cast a spell upon us and 
made us forget things like panthers. A 
gleaming half-moon bobbed just above the 
treetops, and millions of mysterious stars 
paraded overhead. 

The crisp air turned cool with the dark- 
ness, and everyone dived for bedrolls and 
blankets. Daddy put his cot under a tree 
near the car, and we others clustered nearby. 
The fire died away; we crawled under cov- 
ers and said private prayers. Then I lay 
staring upward. 

It was strange that I had never noticed 
before how hard the ground could be. No 
wonder beds were invented! And where 
had that rock come from that was sticking 
in my back? I thought I had cleared away 
all rocks and sticks from the campsite. 

Those stars wheeling out in limitless 
space—what lay behind their ageless light? 
At least they proved that God was here in 
the wilderness. I dozed gently off. 

I awakened to the sound of an animal 
prowling in the brush! Aunt Mabel pushed 
upward in her bed, and the children turned 
and muttered. I suspected that no one had 
been sleeping too soundly—no one but 
daddy. He was snoring! But my probing 
flashlight found no creature in the under- 
brush, and I snapped it off. 

From then on I didn’t sleep very much. 
The moon was tangled in the treetops, and 
shadows pointed long black fingers across 
the hills. All the animals of the night had 
decided to do their prowling. There were 
grunting and digging and padding noises; 
there were the frantic screeching of birds 
and the far-away yapping of coyotes. A 
clinging dampness rose from the earth and 
penetrated through our heavy covers. All 
we could do was fidget and doze. 

Finally the gray haze of dawn revealed 
tousled hair and dirty faces. Daddy pushed 
up from his cot, rested and refreshed. 

“Today we visit the ruins!” he greeted 
the blaze of sunlight. 

There were few signs of life among the 
others. “Daddy,” I asked, “didn’t you hear 
all those things around camp last night?” 

“Oh, I thought I heard something sniff- 
ing several times,” he admitted. “Probably a 
porcupine.” 

Breakfast tasted wonderful. The spirit of 
adventure was catching on again. What did 
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it matter if bones ached, with the chance of 
a lifetime to explore a remote Indian ruin? 

The ruins in this area were undoubtedly 
very ancient, probably dating back nearly 
fifteen hundred years. The one we hoped to 
explore was certainly perched on a precar- 
ious spot, as if it had been built for a fort or 
a lookout post. It was not going to be easy 
to reach. 

At this time all thoughts of the cliff 
dwelling ran from my mind. We were go- 
ing down a sandy trail, and it was full of 
large lion tracks, flanked by smaller ones, 
apparently made by cubs frolicking around 
their mother. 

“Look what came around us last night!” 
I demanded of daddy. 

He inspected the tracks and grinned. 
“Looks as if we may have a little company 
in the canyon.” 

“And us without a gun of any kind!” 

“I don’t like to carry guns. They’re dan- 
gerous, and we might hurt somebody. We'll 
all stay together. None of the animals here 
are dangerous enough to attack in daylight.” 

New Mexico distances are deceptive. The 
route to the base of that cliff dwelling ap- 
peared to be about a mile long, across one 
canyon and up a piney slope. But the first 
canyon was larger and deeper than it 
looked, and the slope beyond was amazingly 
criss-crossed by arroyos invisible from a dis- 
tance. It was plain that not many white men 
had been here; the only trails were deer 
runs. Deer are better equipped for such 
antics than human beings; we found their 
paths rough going. I would labor up some 
sandy ridge only to see John and Margaret 
galloping ahead of me; and dad was a lot 
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nearer them than I was. At seventy he was 
certainly spry. 

Suddenly John exclaimed: “Mother, look 
what I’ve found!” and he came running 
with a piece of a shining white spear. 

Now we had worked our way up to 
within a quarter of a mile of the ruin, but 
our way was blocked by a terrific. tumble 
of boulders. Daddy took one look at it and 
suggested that we veer down to the right 
in a deep canyon, and follow it to the head. 
If those Indians had a way up to the ruin 
we would find it too, he declared. 

I kept hunting for stone axes, for it was 
rumored that ancient Indians in this ter- 
ritory had used a lot of them for cutting 
trees. But I found none. Instead, Aunt Ma- 
bel and I found ourselves looking upward at 
a boulder as big as a room in a house. Far 
above our heads an animal had recently 
leaped; the smears of mud from his tracks 
were still damp. We examined them sus- 
piciously. No deer could have leaped that 
high. 

Daddy was leading the way out to the left 
up some path I doubted any Indian ever 
made. It was more likely the trail of a 
mountain goat or something worse. But if 
daddy could follow it I hoped I could too; 
there went slender Aunt Mabel gamely up 
the slope behind him. All of us slipped and 
slid. Fortunately there were some handy 
notches nearby. So daddy was right; the 
Indians had used this trail. I found more 
fragments of pottery under my feet. It was 
no wonder the Indians had dropped their 
bowls! But the magnificence of the scenery, 
as we dared to look back, was worth the 
climb. 

I hoped there were no rattlesnakes 
around; we were having to scramble 
through every sort of shale and crevice. 
Suddenly the trail ceased. Hundreds of feet 
above the canyon, we were now directly 
beneath the ruin. 

A rock wall sloped upward above us. It 
had protected the ruin all these years. Our 
eyes turned upon the ruin. It was as large 
as two average rooms in a house and skill- 
fully made of chiseled rock daubed with 
gray plaster. But it sat on a ledge twenty 
feet above us and there was no way to 
reach it without a rope. 

This idea even soaked in upon daddy. 
He finally shook his head. “No way to get 
to the thing without breaking our necks. 
Only a lion could live in it now. We had 
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better forget it. We can hunt around here 
for a while, then go out on top of the ridge.” 

So with much slipping and sliding we 
hunted for arrowheads. 

When we finally started back we had to 
pull ourselves up hand over hand to reach 
the ridge top. 

It turned out to be a knife-edged shelf 
about thirty feet wide, with a magnificent 
view of gigantic canyons to the north. I 
wondered how many unknown ruins were 
scattered in that vast and unexplored ter- 
ritory. 

We came down from the rimrock far 
around to the east of the ruin. It wasn’t dif- 
ficult to get down. All we had to do was 
slide! 

We were still hopefully gouging about 
in the shale and pottery for arrowheads. But 
we came to the conclusion that either some 
relic hunter had scoured the country years 
before or the Indians had carried most of 
their weapons away with them. We found 
nothing really worth while. 

As we plowed down some jagged cliffs, 
daddy said, “The rest of you go straight 
ahead toward those sagebrush flats. I want 
to cross the canyon to that low ridge in the 
west. There is something there that looks 
like another Indian embankment.” He 
plunged into the pine-choked canyon be- 
fore we could protest, and was soon lost to 
sight. 

As we reached a clearing, John said, 
“Mother, granddad told us all to stay to- 
gether. So may I follow him?” 

“I suppose so,” I answered carelessly. 
“But be careful and catch him quick.” 

Lithe young John circled a boulder as 
large as a house, but soon instinctively hur- 
ried back to my side. “Mother, I don’t want 
to follow him! That place where he has 
gone looks as if a panther could live in it!” 

The word brought a cold chill to my 
heart. The thought of those tracks had 
nagged me all morning, even though I had 
tried to dismiss them among the glorious 
scenery and the thrill of the ruins. “You 
stay with us,” I answered. 

When we moved off to the south I heard 
the noise. I tried not to hear it, but I 
couldn’t avoid it. It began as a coarse, 
throaty bellow, and rose to a shrill snarling 
screech. I thought, “Maybe it is nothing. 
Maybe it won't come again.” 

But it did, closer, more angry, and threat- 
ening. I had heard such sounds in the zoo. I 
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pines at Margaret. The blood had left her 
ace. 

“Do you hear it?” Aunt Mabel exclaimed. 
“It’s a lion! Let's get out of here!” 

We stood together for horrified seconds. 
Then I began to boss everyone, talking in 
an addled fashion. “It’s coming from the 
direction John started. It’s between us and 
daddy. Let’s keep walking. Whatever we 
do, don’t run. If the thing comes on us, turn 
to face it.” 

“Whatever granddad says, they are dan- 
gerous,” Margaret gasped. 

“Get in front of me, John,” I rattled 
along. “The lion would be more likely to 
pick off the smallest person first. If he 
comes upon us, we'll have to back against 
a boulder and fight him off with rocks and 
sticks.” 

We moved in a rapid trance. No one 
ran. Now and then someone stumbled. 
There was no sound from our shadowy trail 
behind. We were passing through a tangle 
in which anything could be hiding. 

“If we can just get out of this mess, out 
to the sagebrush flats, everything will be 
all right,” I burst out vacantly. 

“What about granddad?” broke in John’s 
strained voice. 

The question almost halted me. What 
about him, indeed? Why he was right over 
in the territory where the panther had be- 
gun snarling! I shook my head. It was a bit- 
ter choice, but I couldn’t go back to see 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the third quarter: "The Path of Obedience" 


IV—How to Worship the 


| True 


God 


(July 23) 


Memory Verse: “God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth” (John 4:24). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat or read the second commandment (Ex. 
20:4-G). Read what Jesus told the woman of 
Samaria about true worship, in John 4:19-24. Go 
over the memory verse several times. 


SUNDAY 
God Tells Us About True Worship 


Open your Bible to Exodus 20. 


The first two commandments both deal with 
worshiping God. The first one tells us that God 
is to be supreme in our worship. No other gods 
must come before Him in our esteem. We learned 
that it is possible for us to put such things as 
money, appetite, pleasure, fame, and many other 
things before the worship of God, and thus to 
make them our gods. 

The second commandment tells us not to use 
anything as supposed “aids” to worship, for in 
that way we obscure our vision of God as He 
truly is. Read the second commandment as it is 
given in verses 4-6. 

God gave this commandment because He knew 
it would always be a temptation to men to wor- 
ship something they could see rather than One 
they could not see, making the excuse that they 
were worshiping God through a visible object 
they themselves made and set up. Many so-called 
Christian churches encourage their members to 
bow down and worship before “holy” objects. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 306, par. 
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TuInk! Are you depending upon Christ or do 
you rely on other things—going to church, being 
a member of a Christian family, et cetera, to 
save you? 

Pray to be free from all superstition. 

MONDAY 
A Temptation Through the Ages 

Open your Bible to Exodus 32. 

The idea of worshiping God through some- 
thing that they could see was difficult for the 
Israelites to dismiss from their minds. They pro- 
fessed to believe in God, and yet they wanted 
something that they could see to be a reminder 
of Him. 


Only a few days after God gave Moses the 
law on tables of stone, the children of Israel 


gave in to the temptation to make something and 
worship it. Moses was up on the mountain re- 
ceiving instructions concerning the making of 
the sanctuary, and the faith of the people began 
to fail. Find in verse 1 what they asked Aaron 
to do. 

Moses was grieved and angry when he came 
down the mountainside and saw the calf. Look in 
verse 20 and see how the people were given a 
stern lesson to teach them never again to make 
graven images. 

The people repented that time, but many times 
after that they gave in to the temptation to wor- 
ship graven images. Right on the borders of the 
Promised Land they worshiped the idol of the 
Moabites, Baal-peor (Num. 25:2, 3). 

In the days of both the judges and the kings 
the Lord was forced to send prophets with stern 
warnings to His people, telling them to forsake 
the worship of idols. 








For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 316, 317. 


Tuink! Are you in danger of being fascinated 
by the religious customs of others? 


Pray to keep true to the worship of God. 
TUESDAY 
Jesus Explains How to Worship God 


Open your Bible to John 4. 


One of the things Jesus taught when He lived 
on earth was how to worship. The Jews of His 
time were not worshiping graven images, but 
they were making show of keeping their own 
man-made rules and their view of God was ob- 
scured., 

They also put their trust in their inheritance 
and were proud of the fact that they were the 
chosen nation, descendants of Abraham, whom 
God had called to be the father of the faithful. 
They also set great store by the fact that in 
Jerusalem was the sacred Temple built according 
to instructions given by God Himself. 

One day Jesus was asked about worshiping 
God correctly. He was asked the question by a 
woman—not a Jew but a Samaritan. Read her 
question in verses 19 and 20. 


There had long been a dispute between the 
Jews and the Samaritans about where to worship 
God. The Jews, of course, maintained that only 
in Jerusalem could the faithful pay homage to 
God, but the Samaritans taught that God was to 
be worshiped on Mount Gerizim, where they 
had once built a temple when the Jews refused to 
let them take part in rebuilding the Temple at 
Jerusalem in the days of Ezra. You can read 
Christ's teaching about how to worship God, in 
verses 21-24. 

It does not matter how grand and beautiful 
or humble and lowly the place is to which we go 
to worship God. It is the spirit in which we wor- 
ship that matters. 
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As we read the Bible let us pause often and think 
about what we have read and perhaps pray about it. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
188, pars. 1-3. 


Tuink! When you attend church do you go in 


the spirit of praising and worshiping your 
Creator? 
Pray to be a true worshiper, not one who 


merely “goes to church.” 
WEDNESDAY 
The Pharisee and the Publican 


Open your Bible to Luke 18. 


Jesus had the opportunity to teach the dis- 
ciples about the way to worship God one day 
when they were in the Temple together. He drew 
their attention to two men who had just arrived 
to offer their prayers. Find who these two men 
were, in verse 10. 

Their prayers were very different, for each 
was prompted by a very different spirit. Read 
the prayer of the Pharisee, in verses 11 and 12. 

This man was not worshiping God. He was 
praising himself for what he thought was his 
goodness. Now read the prayer of the publican, 
in verse 13. 

He was a true worshiper, for his thoughts were 
not on himself but on the God who was merciful 
and kind. He thought of God as One far above 
himself. Read the comment of Jesus on these 
two worshipers, in verse 14. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
the first two pages of the chapter, “Two Wor- 
shipers.” 

THINK! Do 
worshiper? 


you approach God as a humble 
Pray that you may never depend on yourself 


but realize your dependence upon God always. 
THURSDAY 
We Worship a God of Mercy 


Open your Bible to Matthew 23. 


The second commandment tells us why we 
should worship God. God says that He is a 
“jealous” God. That adjective may sound a little 
strange at first until we study its true meaning. 
It means that God’s love is so great that He 
guards and protects us from any who might want 
to harm us. 

One day Jesus said He would have gathered 
the children of Jerusalem together as a hen 
gathers her chickens if they had let Him. It is 
that kind of jealousy that is meant. Read His 
words, in verse 37, 

This commandment also tells us of the effects 
of sin on future generations. We see this il- 
lustrated in the effects on the children of parents 
who indulge in such sin as drunkenness. The 
parents sin—their children suffer because of 
their sin. 

But the commandment tells us of the mercy 
of God on those who love Him and keep His 
commandments. There is no limit to the mercy 
of God to those who worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. Whatever their inherited tendencies 
may be, His grace covers them. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 306, pars. 2, 3. 

TuHink! Are you asking daily for the mercy 
and grace of Jesus to strengthen you? 

THANK Gop for His mercy that has no limits. 


FRIDAY 
1. Repeat the second commandment. You will 
find it recorded in Exodus 20:4-6. 


2. What is the difference between the first 
two commandments? (Sunday’s assignment.) 


3. Name some occasions on which the children 
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of Israel disobeyed the second commandment. 
(Monday’s assignment.) 

4. To whom did Jesus talk about the true man- 
ner of worshiping God? (John 4:19-24.) 

5. Which two men showed by their actions 
and words the difference between sincere and 
insincere worship? (Luke 18:10-14.) 

6. What is meant when God calls Himself a 
“jealous” God? (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 2, pp. 163-172. 





A Night and a Day With 
a Mountain Lion 


From page 19 


about him and leave the children. Aunt 
Mabel and I would have to get them to the 
Car. 

There were tears in John’s eyes. “Mother, 
would a panther eat someone who was old 
and tough? I’m going back to see about 
granddad!” 

“Now you hush that up, John. Get along 
there. When we get you kids in the car, 
Aunt Mabel and I will go up the canyon to 
see about granddad. He may even beat us to 
the car.” 

We were making headway. The pines 
fizzled out and I drew a deep breath of re- 
joicing. There was only a half-mile walk to 
the car, and we cleared that in a brisk clip. 
We all leaned against the car, gasping in 
the bright sun. We were tired, hungry, 
sleepy, dusty, frightened, and indescribably 
thankful. But where was daddy? 

I looked back up the canyon toward the 
unwinking eye of the ruin. It was wild, 
serene, untouched. There was no sign of a 
human anywhere. 

We sat and talked over our experience. 
“Why doesn’t that man show up?” I com- 
plained. “Why must he be so daring and 
foolish and stubborn? Why can’t he be 
afraid of something? Why doesn’t he get 
out of there?” 

“Maybe the lion won't let him,” John 
suggested sadly. 


“Now you quit looking on the dark side 
of life,” I flared. “But if he doesn’t get out 
of there soon, I don’t know what we ought 
to do. Perhaps we should go get horses at 
Mr. Clay's house and hunt for him.” 

The sun rose higher. I was becoming ab- 
solutely frantic, when who should saunter 
quietly from the brush ahead but daddy! 

“Where have you been?” I demanded. 

“Where were you?” he replied. “I heard a 
lion yelling around the canyon between us, 
so I sat down against a rock to think what 
to do. I knew that if the lion got near any of 
you you'd yell and I would be able to hear 
you. Then I could find where you were and 
go to help you. I sat there and waited, but 
you never did show up or say anything. The 
lion must have drifted away, and I figured 
you had too. I decided I couldn’t help you, 
so I came on to the car.” 

My face turned red. This was going to 
make quite a story to carry home! “We—er 
—thought it best to come straight to the 
car! How could you stay up there with that 
dreadful animal?” 

He grinned. “How could you be in such a 
hurry to get away from it?” 

We all laughed. 

“But I did see lion tracks all the way back 
to the car,” daddy continued. “They were in 
several sizes. Wild animals seldom attack 
unless they've been bothered in some way, 
so actually we're safer here than if we were 
trying to sleep in a city park. But I still 
don’t care much about sleeping with lions 
stepping around my face, so I think these 
Indian ruins may stay undisturbed for a very 
long time. What do you say, kids? Wouldn’t 
you like to quit this country and go across 
the ridge to Tapicitoes Creek? I don’t think 
there's much over there except bear.” 

No one turned down the suggestion! 








COVER PICTURE by B. H. Matthews 
shows Elder R. L. Osmunson telling a story 
at the recent Pacific Union Pathfinder 
Camporee. See pages 10, 11. 
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YES You can earn a real movie or still camera 
the easy LIFE AND HEALTH way. Here’s all you 
have to do: Sell the required amount of magazines 
or subscriptions and turn in the full amount of 
$25.00 for camera No. 43E or $50.00 for camera No. 
77 to your Conference Publishing Department Sec- 
retary, and you will receive the camera. 


No. 77 Brownie Movie Camera: 


Easy to use—only one simple setting of dial; 
economical too—uses low-cost 8 mm. roll film; no 
focusing required, color-coded optical finder, accepts 
Kodak telephoto and wide-angle converters. Retail 
$32.50. Requirement: 10 subscriptions or 100 single 
copies. 


No. 43E Brownie Flash Outfit: 


The handsome, capable “big brother” of the 
famous Brownie Starflash Camera... for day and 
night, sun or shade, snaps or slides. Includes 
Brownie Flash 20 Camera, 4 M2 flashbulbs, 2 pen- 
lite batteries, 1 roll of Kodak Verichrome Pan 620 
film, neck strap, instruction booklet. Retail $15.35. 
Requirement: 5 subscriptions or 50 single copies. 


It will surprise you how, by using just 
an hour or two each day, through this plan 
you may own one or both of these excellent 
cameras. Do it now. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity. 
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1. Ground squirrels are as plentiful as 5 to 6 on an 
acre in good range. Many are killed on the highways 
because they decide too late that they want to cross. 
2. Studies indicate that 40 of these rodents eat as 
much pasture as one cow, and ten eat as much as one 


sheep. 3. Naturally, ground squirrels do millions of 
dollars’ worth of damage annually in the grain-grow- 
ing areas of this continent and other lands where they 
are found. They have as much right to eat as anyone 
else does, but that is not the way the farmer sees it. 



















by eating a lot of insects, especially grasshoppers, 
that would hurt the crops if allowed to live. 5. By 
digging their numerous tunnels they help aerate the 
soil and bring up mineral-laden subsoils to mix and 
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season with the black topsoil. 6. Their tunnels also 
help hold moisture from sudden downpours that 
would not only run off and be lost but erode the soil. 
They also help water to penetrate clay hardpan, 
from which it will slowly return by capillary action. 





If 





7. Sometimes on steep hillsides ground-squirrel tun- 
nels cause the soil to absorb too much moisture, and 
landslides occur. 8. At other times damage results 
when burrows cause washouts in irrigation canals. 
Many ground squirrels live in unsettled parts of the 
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country and eat vegetation that would not otherwise 
be eaten. They form a main food source for hawks 
and carnivores. 9. Almost all ground squirrels have 
fleas that can carry tularemia, spotted fever, bubonic 
plague, and sleeping sickness, all dangerous diseases. 


